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EARLY   VEGETABLES 


Making  a  Start. — Although  fresh  vegetables 
are  appreciated  when  grown  naturally  out  of 
doors,  amateurs  will  find  it  a  profitable  occupation 
to  cultivate  certain  kinds  with  the  object  of 
having  them  ready  for  use  some  weeks,  or  even 
months,  in  advance  of  those  in  the  open  garden. 
It  is  chiefly  in  the  early  months  of  the  year  that 
fresh  vegetables  are  scarce ;  they  are  also  ex- 
pensive, as  a  visit  to  the  greengrocer  or  a  glance 
through  a  market  list  will  show.  At  that  time 
one  is  apt  to  tire  of  the  root  crops  of  the  previous 
year's  growth,  and  of  the  sprouts  of  Kale  and 
other  greens,  yet  very  little  else  is  available  in 
the  average  small  kitchen  garden  or  vegetable 
plot.  Few  amateurs  appear  to  make  an  attempt 
to  cultivate  early  vegetables,  possibly  because 
they  believe  that  such  crops  can  be  grown  with 
success  only  by  the  market  gardener  and  by 
others  similarly  well  supplied  with  elaborate 
means  of  forcing.  Some  artificial  warmth  is 
obviously  necessary,  but  most  of  the  vegetables 
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with  which  this  little  book  deals  only  need  such 
a  temperature  as  can  be  maintained  without 
difficulty  in  a  slightly  heated  greenhouse,  or  in 


A  lean-to  greenhouse,  built  againit  a  ^  a  iadne 
•outo  or  .outh-weit,  is  weM  suited  to  the 
cultivation  of  early  vegetables 

a  frame  placed  on  a  hotbed.  The  amateur  will 
find  it  more  satisfactory  to  aim  at  maintaining 
a  moderate  temperature  than  to  attempt  a  high 
one,  because  during  severe  frost  he  may  find  it 
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impossible  to  keep  up  the  same  degree  of  heat 
as  he  can  do  in  fairly  mild  weather.     Thus  the 


8  How  a  hotbed  is  nude— wholly  above  ground  at  a  ,- 
partly  beneath  the  ground  at  b 

temperature    will    vary    consi«lerably,    and    the 
growth  of  the  plants  is  cjrtain  to  be  checked. 
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A  temperature  of  50  degrees  is  a  satisfactory 
one,  and  there  is  usually  little  difficulty  in  main- 
taining  that  warmth,  and  even  in  severe  weather 
much  can  be  done  to  prevent  the  temperature 
from  falling  unduly  low  by  means  of  a  covering 


A  simple  franu  over  a  hotbed.    The  side,  are  of  turf; 
ine  bed  of  manure  is  below  the  ground  level 

of  mats  or  other  useful   material  that   may  be 
available. 

The  possessor  of  a  framr  is  as  likely  to  succeed 
as  the  owner  of  a  greenhouse,  providing  he  makes 
up  a  proper  hotbed.  The  materials  to  be  used  are 
fresh  stable  manure  and  leaves,  or  manure  alone. 
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The  advantage  of  mixing  leaves  with  the  manure 
is  that  the  warmth  of  the  hotbed,  while  not  quite 
so   great,    lasts   longer.     The   manu;  ;   should   be 
heaped  up  as  it  becomes  available  and  be  turned 
on  several  occasions  for  a  period  of  about  ten 
days,  so  that  the  rank  fumes  may  escape.     At 
the  end  of  that  period  the  leaves  should  be  added, 
and  the  two  materials  well  mixed  together  ;    they 
are  then  ready  to  be  made  up  into  the  hotbed. 
This  should  be  from  2  to  3  feet  deep  when  finished, 
and  after  it  i^as  been  trodden  down  fairly  firmly. 
A  frame  of  a  convenient  size  is  one  measuring 
6  feet  long  and  4  feet  wide.     Whatever  the  size 
of  the  frame,  the  hotbed  ought  to  be  so  nmch 
larger  that  when  the  frame  is  placed  upon  it,  it 
will  project  for   12   inches  on  each  side  of  the 
latter.     If   made   of  this   size,    and   in   the   way 
described,  it  will  keep  warm  for  some  weeks  and 
greatly   accelerate   the   growth   of  plants   grown 
upon  it.     When  the  crops  have  been  cleared  out 
of  the  frame  the  hotbed  materials  must  not  be 
wasted ;    the  spent  manure  is  invaluable  for  use 
as  a  mulch  between  rows  of  vegetables  in  the 
kitchen  garden,  or  in  a  potting  compost ;    or,  as 
it  stands,   it  is  excellent  for  growing  Vegetable 
Marrows  or  Ridge  Cucumbers. 

As  soon  as  the  hotbed  is  completed,  the  frame 
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IS  placed  upon  it  and  the  "  light  "  (the  upper 
part  of  the  frame)  is  put  on  ;    the  frame  ought 
not  to  be  quite  closed  for  a  few  days,  or  the  fumes 
which  still  arise  from  the  manure  may  discolour 
the  paint.    Three  or  four  days  after  the  frame  is 
put  on  the  hotbed,   seeds  of  the  various  crops 
recommended  in  this  little  book  for  the  purpose 
may  be  sown.     It  is  certain  that  when  the  amateur 
realises  that  he  may  in  the  spring  months,  and 
without  difficulty,   obtain  new  Potatoes,   French 
or  Kidney  Beans,  Peas,  Turnips,  Carrots,  Rhubarb, 
Seakale,  Asparagus,  and  others  which  depend  for 
their  quality  upon  freshness,  he  will  undoubtedly 
pay  greater  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  early 
vegetables.     Not   only   will   he   thus   provide   his 
household  with  delicious  produce,  but  find  that 
they   arc   much   more  cheaply  grown   than  pur- 
chased;     as   everyone   knows,   there   is   «o  com- 
parison between  the  quality  of  bought  and  home- 
grown  produce. 

Asparagus.— For  some  reason  or  other 
Asparagus  is  considered  to  be  within  the  means 
only  of  those  who  possess  large  gardens  and  who 
employ  a  professional  gardener,  owing  to  the 
extreme  'are  and  skill  supposed  to  be  required 
m  Its  cultivation.  Yet  there  is  nothing  very 
difficult   in  the   matter  and  once  an  Asparagus 
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Showing  how  seedlings  are  raised  in  the  greenhouse. 
Prepared  box  with  base  of  wire  netting  (^); 
seed  pan  is  placed  in  fibre  in  prepared  bcx  as 
at  b%  the  box  placed  above  hot-water  pipes  (c) 
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bed    is    properly  made  and  planted  it  will  last 
for  many  years,  and  yield  excellent  produce  with 


A  home-made  frame  built  in  tectioiu;  most  uieful  when 
growing  early  vegetables 

comparatively  little  attention.    Early  Asparagus 
can  be  obtained  easily,  providing  roots  not  less 


^    j^    ^    ^    ^    ^    The  Temperature 


than  three  years  old  are  available.  All  that  one 
has  to  do  is  to  make  up  a  hotbed,  consisting  of 
half  fresh  manure  and  half  leaves,  to  the  depth 
of  about  8  feet,  after  it  has  been  trodden  fairly 
firmly.  A  bed  of  soil  4  or  3  inches  deep  is  placed 
on  the  hotbed,  the  roots  are  arranged  thickly 
upon  it,  and  covered  with  about  6  inches  of  fine, 
light  soil.  The  best  time  to  carry  out  this  work 
is  in  January.  Water  should  be  applied  to  the 
roots  after  planting  is  completed,  and  s  ibse- 
quently  it  must  be  kept  moist.  So  early  in  the 
year  little  or  no  ventilation  is  required,  except 
on  a  mild,  sunny  day.  During  cold  weather, 
protection  must  be  given  by  placing  mats  on  the 
frame. 

The  amateur  will  probably  not  be  nble  to 
maintain  a  high  temperature  in  the  frame,  but 
it  should  be  as  uniform  as  possible  ;  it  is  far 
better  to  keep  the  thermometer  at  about  60° 
or  65°  than  occasionally  to  maintain  a  tempera- 
ture of  70°.  A  warmth  of  about  60"  is  high 
enough,  and  probably  better  produce  will  be 
obtained  under  such  conditions  than  by  attempt- 
ing to  maintain  a  higher  temperature.  If  it  is 
desired  to  have  blanched  Asparagus  the  frame 
must  be  kept  dark,  by  means  of  mats,  as  soon 
as    the    shoots    show    through    the    soil.    After 
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having  been  foreed,  the  roots  shoiihl  be  thrown 
away. 

Broad  Beans.  — Even  the  very  earliest  sow- 
ings out  of  doors  rarely  pnwlnee  Beans  until  July  ; 
as  this  is  a  time  when  many  other  vegetables  are 
at  their  best,  Broad  Beans  are  not  as  highly 
valued  as  they  deserve  to  be.  Btit  if  Beans  of 
fair  size  ean  be  seeured  by  the  end  of  May,  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  they  will  be  weleonu*,  and  a 
supply  at  that  season  ean  be  obtained  without 
the  aid  of  a  heated  greenhouse. 

Seed  may  be  sown  in  a  cold  frame  early  in 
Deeember  or  in  .January.  Sowing  at  1  iueh 
apart  in  shallow  boxes  is  often  praetised,  the 
seedlings  being  transplanted  to  the  open  garden 
later  on.  But  that  is  not  the  best  way  to  get 
the  earliest  erops,  as  the  removal  of  the  seedlings 
from  the  boxes  to  the  open  ground  cannot  be 
dune  without  some  check  to  growth,  especially 
if  a  dry  period  follows,  and  artificial  watering  is 
neglected.  A  better  i)lan  is  to  sow  each  seed  in 
a  small  pot,  and  repot  the  seedlings  as  they  pro- 
gress, until  they  are  in  5-inch  pots.  A  large 
"  crock  "  (piece  of  broken  flower-pot)  is  placed 
over  the  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  and 
on  this  a  layer  of  deeayetl  manure ;  ordinary 
garden    soil,    enriched    to    the    extent    of    onc- 
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third   with   old    mumirc,  forms   u    suitable  coiii- 
jiost. 

After  sow'iig,  j)laee  the  pots  in  u  cold  fruiiie 
and  keep  this  elosed  until  the  seedlings  appear  ; 
subsequently  give  u  little  air  eaeh  day  to  induee 
sturdy  growth.     After   the   first   week    in   Mareh 


Early  French  Beans  grown  in  (lower  pot 

the  frame  may  be  left  ojjen  night  and  (hiy,  and 
during  the  last  week  in  the  month  plant  the  Heans 
on  well  manured  .  '•ound  at  10  or  12  inehes  apart. 
In  planting,  take  care  to  get  the  roots  well  below 
the  surface.  Give  plenty  of  water  should  dry 
weather  follow.  When  the  first  flowers  open 
pinch  off  the  top  of  each  plant  and  encourage  the 
development  of  the  pods  by  hoeing  the  soil  fre- 
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qucntly  «id  by  the  application  of  liquid  manure 
to  the  roots. 

Good  varieties  are  Sutton'«  Exhibition,  Bun- 
yard «  LongpcHl.  Seville.  Leviathan,  Giaat  Long- 
pod.  and  Beck's  Improved,  a  .mail  sort  of  go«i 
flavour.  " 


Sowing  French  B.*„,  lor  an  «irly  c«p:  fa  flower  pol  (a), 
In  box  of  aotf  (6)  »~' v  y. 

French  Beans.-Adish  of  French  Beans  early 
in  the  season  is  always  appreciated,  and  the  culti- 
vation IS  so  simple  that  even  the  n<,vice  who 
can  give  the  plants  a  suitable  temperature  may 
expe- 1  to  get  a  good  return  for  his  outlay.  For 
this  reason  all  amateurs  are  advised  to  grow  a 
few  dozen  pots  of  these  Beans;  if  carefully 
managed,  the  plants  will  produce  quite  a  lona 
succession  of  pods. 
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French 

Beaiis 

as 

The  seeds  may  be 
a  minimum  night 

sown  as  early  in  the  winter 
temperature  of  50'  can  be 

All  seedlicf  plant*  should  be  k:pt  near  Ih" 
glau>  so  that  they  may  grow  sturdily 

assured ;  if  niad^  in  a  lower  temperatiure  than 
this,  the  sowing  often  proves  to  be  a  failure. 
Even  though  germination  may  be  good,  a  eon- 
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stantJy  low  temperature  seriously  retards  growth, 
the  eaves  drop,  and  the  plants  are  rarely  a  source 
of  pleasure  or  profit.     The  best  way  is  to  sow  five 
or  SIX  seeds  at  an  equal  distance  apart   in  an 
8-mch  pot ;  the  pot  is  well  drained  and  half  filled 
with  4  parts  good  turfy  loam  and  1  part  each 
ot  well  decayed  manure  and  leaf  soil,  with  sufficient 
sand  or  grit  to  make  the  compost  porous.     The 
seeds   should   be  covered  with   2   inches   of  soil 
the  remaining  space  being  filled  with  richer  soil 
as  soon  as  the  first  pods  have  formed. 

An  alternative  method  is  to  sow  thinly  in 
shallow  boxes,  transplanting  the  seedlings  into 
8-mch  pots  when  they  are  forming  the  second 
pair  of  leaves.  If  this  transplanting  is  carefully 
done  and  the  plants  are  kept  shaded  from  bright 
sunshme  for  a  few  days,  very  little  check  to  growth 
results.  ® 

The  soil  ought  to  be  moist  when  the  seeds  are 
sown,  thus  making  further  watering  unnecessary 
lor  a  week  or  two. 

When  the  seedlings  show  through  the  soil  a 
thorough  watering  through  a  fine-rosed  can  will 
enable  them  all  to  push  up  at  the  same  time, 
and  subsequent  growth  will  be  regular.  If  this 
IS  not  done  growth  is  never  uniform,  and  gaps 
are  frequently  seen.     Over-watering  must  at  all 
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times  be  guarded  against.  When  the  plants  are 
a  few  inches  high  the  best  place  for  them  is  on 
a  shelf  near  the  roof  glass,  or  along  the  front 
of  the  house  where  they  get  plenty  of  light,  and 
where  they  can  be  watered  and  syringed  without 
detriment  to  other  plants  in  the  greenhouse. 
Syringeing  is  of  great  importance,  for  when  French 


An  early  crop  of  French  Beans  out  of  door*  may 
be  obtained  by  raising  tlie  seedlings  under  glass 
and  planting  th:m  on  a  sheltered  border  in  May 

Beans  are  grown  under  glass  they  are  liable  to 
be  attacked  by  red  spider  ;  if  the  leaves  are  kept 
moist  this  pest  rarely  does  much  damage.  Short, 
bushy  sticks  for  support  should  be  placed  round 
the  edge  of  the  pot,  keeping  the  centre  open  to 
allow  sunshine  and  air  to  have  free  play  round 
the  plants.  Should  any  plant  send  out  long, 
straggling  shoots,  nip  them  off  just  above  the 
flowers.     Give  manure  water  after  tl:e  pods  com- 
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mence  to  form,  and  always  keep  each  plant 
quite  clear  of  its  neighbour.  Always  use  tepid 
water.  *^ 

An  early  crop  of  Beans  may  also  be  grown  in 
a  heated  frame  or  in  soil  on  a  mild  hotbed  •    but 
on   no  account   attempt   to  grow  French  Beans 
on  a  newly  made  hotbed,  or  weak,  useless  growth 
would  follow.     After  the  hotbed  has  been  used 
for  raising  seedlings  and  has  cooled  down  a  good 
deal,  seeds  may  be  soMii  in  the  soil  at  8  inches 
apart,   admitting  plenty  of  air  after  the  plants 
arc  6  inches  high.    Everbeai -ng,  Osborn's  Forcing 
and  Canadian  Wonder  are  dependable  varieties. ' 
Beetroot.  —  This    popular    root    vegetable    is 
commonly  regarded  as  being  in  season  in  autumn 
and  winter,  but  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  obtain 
Beetroot   in  summer   by   sowing  seed  of  one  of 
the  Globe  varieties  singly  in  3-inch  pots  or  out 
of  doors  in  March.     The  seeds  arc  sown  in  drills 
about  1  inch  deep  and  10  inches  apart,  and  the 
seedlings  are  thinned  out  to  about  4  inches  apart. 
The  plants  from  seed  sown  in  pots  will  be  ready 
early  in  June,  the  others  (which  will  be  planted 
out  subsequently)   a  month  later.     As  sheltered 
a  border  as  possible  ought  to  be  chosen  for  an 
early  sowing  of  Globe  Beetroot,  and  the  soil  must 
be  well  dug.    If  the  ground  is  rather  poor,  decayed 
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manure  should  be  mixed  in  some  10  inches  or  so 
below  the  surface. 

Brussels  Sprouts.  —  This  is  commonly  re- 
garded as  a  vegetable  of  late  autumn  and  winter, 
but  a  few  dishes  are  most  acceptable  in  September 
when  the  Peas  and  Beans  are  almost  over.  The 
possessor  of  a  frame  or  greenhouse  will  find  no 


Sowing  seed  of  BnisseU  Sprouti  in  a  lx>x  or  pan 
of  soil  placed  in  a  frame  in  February 

difficulty  in  obtaining  them.  He  should  sow  a 
little  seed  in  a  flower-pan  or  box  of  light  soil  in 
the  frame  or  greenhouse  in  February  ;  transplant 
the  seedlings  at  4  or  5  inches  apart  in  a  box  of 
similar  comp<i  t  :  and  harden  them  off  for  plant- 
ing out  of  doors  at  20  inches  apart  in  April.  They 
will  make  rapid  progress,  give  no  trouble  if  put  in 
firm  and  moderately  rich  ground,  and  yield  some 
most  acceptable  sprouts  in  late  summer.  Seed 
may  also  be  sown  in  August,  the  seedlings  being 
kept  in  a  frame  throughout  winter,  if  necessary. 
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When  Planting  abbagc  put  rifted  a,he.  «Hin<| 
the  roots  to  prevent  Qttb  Root  dlieasc 

Cabbage.-Thc  commonest  way  to  obtain  a 
orop   of  Spring   Cabbage   is   to   sow   se«l   o„t   of 
^oors  during  the  last  week  in  July  an,I  on  ..bout 
Angnst  10th.     It  is  advisable  to  m.  :.e  two  sow- 
ings   beeause  Spring  Cabbage  has  an  nnf<,rtunate 
'mb.t  of     running  to  see.l  "  ;    i„  other  words,  of 
producmg   flowers    instead    of   hearts    in    spring 
Thus  two  sowings  are  made  on  different  dates,' 
for  both  lots  of  seedlings  are  not  likely  to  fail. 
The  seeds  are  sown  in  drills  in  the  open  garden; 
the  seedhngs  are  once  transplanted  before  they 
beeome    erowded,    and    in    Oetober   are    planted 
finally,   where  they  are  to  mature,  at  about  18 
mehes   apart.     They   may   well   follow  a   erop   of 
On.ons  or  Potatoes.     They  require  no  attention 
exeept    that    wee.Is    must    be    removed    and    the 
soil   hoed  until   the  ground   surfaee   beeomes  too 
^'ct   to  allow   of  this    being   done.      In   Mareh  a 
little  nitrate  of  soda  scattered  alongside  the  plants 
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does  good.  By  this  method  of  cultivation  Cab- 
bages may  be  obtained  in  April,  May,  and  early 
June  ;  the  earliness  or  lateness  of  the  crop  depends 
to  some  considerable  extent  upon  the  weather. 
'j.'he  selection  of  varieties  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance  in  growing  Spring  Cabbage,  for  some 
of  those  suitable  for  raiding  in  spring  are  not 
likely  to  give  good  results  from  a  sowing  in  late 
summer.  Some  of  the  best  varieties  of  Spring 
Cabbage  (for  sowing  in  July  and  August)  are 
Harbiiijrer,  Ellam's  Early,  Flower  of  Spring, 
Mein's,  and  Emperor. 

A  method  of  obtaining  Spring  Cabbage  that 


Right  aod  wrong  ways  of  pUntiflg  Spring  Cabbage : 
the  plants  at  b  are  too  close  together  and  not  deep 
enough  in  the  soil 
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should  commend  itself  to  the  amateur  who  possesses 
a  small  greenhouse,  which  is  heated  sufficiently  to 
keep  out  frost,  is  to  sow  seeds  of  one  or  two    uick- 
growing  varieties  in  early  February  ;   they  will  be 
ready  to  cut  almost  as  soon  as  those  raised  from 
seed  sown  in  late  summer,  especially  if  the  winter 
has  proved  a  severe  one,  for  prolonged  frost  often 
does  serious  damage  to  Spring  Cabbage  sown  in 
August  to  stand  the  winter.    From  seeds  of  an 
early  variety  sown  in  a  greenhouse  in  mid-Pebruary 
It  IS  possible  to  cut  excellent  Cabbages  in  late 
May  and  early  June.     The  seeds  are  sown  in  a 
pot  or  box  of  soil  in  a  temperature  of  50°  to  55°, 
and  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  large  enough  to 
take  hold  of  conveniently  they  are  transplanted 
to  fresh  boxes  of  soil  and  arranged  at  5  or  6  inches 
apart.     In    these    they    remain    until    they  are 
planted  out  of  doors  in  March,  or  as  soon  as  the 
weather   seems   favourable.     By   that   time   they 
will    be    strong,    sturdy    plants,    and    will    make 
rapul   progress   when   put   in   the  garden.     It   is 
essential  that  they  be  grown  as  hardily  as  possible 
from  the  time  they  show  through  the  soil  until 
they  are  planted  out  of  doors;    they  must  be 
properly  "  hardened  off  "  by  being  placed  at  the 
foot  of  a  fence  or  wall  or  some  other  similarly 
protected  position  for  a  few  weeks  prior  to  being 
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planted  in  the  garden.  They  should  be  put  at 
about  15  inches  apart ;  they  will  not  grow  very 
large,  and  that  amount  of  space  will  be  found 
sufficient.  The  soil  must  be  kept  loose  by  using 
the  hoe  once  a  week  or  so,  and  growth  is  assisted 
by  sprinkling  a  little  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate 
of  ammonia  alongsi<le  them  on  two  occasions,  at 
intervals  of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight.  It  is 
important  to  .?hoose  small,  quick-growing  varieties 
for  this  method  of  cultivation,  and  a  selection 
may  be  made  from  the  following  with  confidence  : 
Best  of  All  Dwarf,  Little  Queen,  Tender  and  True, 
Little  (iem,  First  of  All. 

Cabbages  are  among  the  most  useful  of  all 
vegetables  for  the  amateur's  garden,  and  it  is 
possible  to  have  them  throughout  a  long  season 
by  sowing  at  different  times.  If  a  little  seed  is 
sown  in  the  greenhouse  late  in  March,  the  seed- 
lings being  treated  similarly  to  those  raised  a 
month  earlier,  as  described.  Cabbages  will  be 
available  in  July  and  August.  A  selection  should 
be  made  from  the  same  varieties. 

Carrot. — To  secure  a  crop  of  early  Carrots 
needs  no  special  skill,  and  very  little  outlay  is 
involved  in  their  production.  The  fact  that  they 
may  be  had  quite  early  in  the  spring  should  not 
be  lost  sight  of  by  any  reader  having  an  ordinary 
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garden  frame.     This,  if  placed  on  a  hotbed  con- 
sisting of  two  or  three  barrowfuls  of  stable  manure 
and   an  equal  quantity  of  oak  or  beech  leaves, 
will  keep  the  soil  warm  and  ensure  what  is  called 
a  "  growing  temperature."     These  materials  must 
be  thoroughly  mixed  before  being  made  up  into 
a  hotbed ;    when  the  bed  is  complete  it  should 
be  about  2J  feet  deep,  and  slightly  wider  than 
the  frame  which  is  to  be  placed  upon  it.  in  order 
that  "  Imings  "  of  fresh  manure  may  be  applied 
outside  the  frames  if  the   insicic  temperature  is 
hkoly  to  fall  too  low.     A  warmth  (.f  50°  is  sufficient. 
A  layer,  .3  to  4  inches  deep,  of  finely  sifted  garden 
sod,  with  some  old  manure  and  leaf  soil,  should 
be  placed  all  over  the  surface  of  the  hotbed  •    a 
quart  of  bonemeal  or  old  soot  to  each  two  bushels 
of  soil  will  further  improve  the  compost.     This 
must   be   made   fairly  firm,  and  if  rather  dry  it 
should  be  well  moistened  before  the  seed  is  sown 
Sowing  in  shallow  <lrills  is  recommended  in  prefer- 
ence to  scattering  the  seed  broadcast ;    the  drills 
should  be  4  inches  apart  and  about  \  inch  deep. 
Seed  IS  sown  in  January  and  February. 

Keep  the  frame  covered  for  the  first  few  days 
after  sowing ;  the  covering  may  then  be  removed 
during  the  day,  though  it  should  be  put  on  again 
in   the   afternoon.     When   the   seedlings   appear, 
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syringe  them  twice  a  day,  and  when  they  are 
1  inch  high,  give  the  bed  sufficient  tepid  water 
to  reach  the  lowest  roots,  and  thin  out  the  seedlings 
until  they  are  about  ^  inch  apart.    Admit  a  little 


A(:er  lowias  weds  czver  the  >ecd  pans  wiUi  glass  and 
brown  paper  to  ensure  quick  germination 

air  at  the  back  of  the  frame  as  soon  as  the  ])lants 
are  growing  freely,  and  always  keep  the  bed 
uniformly  moist  without  allowing  it  to  become 
sodden.  As  soon  as  the  roots  are  the  size  of 
a  pencil,  remove  alternate  ones  ;  these  form  an 
excellent  dish.    If,   when  this  stage   is  reached, 
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the  bed  is  well  watered  with  warm  liquid  manure, 
no  further  moisture  will  be  needed. 


A  Med  box  nude  with  removable  bate 


out  of  doors  in  April 

Good  varieties  for  early  sowing  arc  Early 
Nantes,  Champion  Horn,  Early  Gem.  and  Sutton's 
i  orcmg. 
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A  simpk  way  to  protect  early  vegctaUet.    In  cold 
weather  mati  are  placed  on  the  lupports 


An  easily-mide  handlight  for  protecting  seedling 
vegetables 
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Cauliflower. — In  niany  an  uniutcur's  fj^rden 
there  is  a  long  interval  between  the  eutting  of 


Another  type  o!  handlight  that  earn  readily  be  made 
at  home 


the  last  Broccoli  and  the  first  Cauliflower;  the 
distinction  between  these  vegetables  is  that  the 
latter  is  less  hardy  and  of  more  delicate  flavour 
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than  the  former.  This  interval  can  he  lessened 
eonsiderably  if  a  few  Cauliflowers  are  raised  in 
a  niod<rat<'ly  heated  greenhouse.  If  seed  of  one 
of  the  ({uiek -growing  varieties  is  sown  early  in 
January  and  the  seedlings  are  tended  so  that 
they  suffer  no  eheek,  medium  sized  heads  may 
be  eut  t'lom  mid-May  onward.  For  this  sowing 
it  is  useless  depending  upon  what  are  ten  1  the 
"  (iiant "  class,  for  they  are  not  suitac^-'  for 
sowing  so  early  in  the  year.  A  selection  from  the 
following  half-dozen  is  dependable  :  Matehhss, 
May  Queen,  Vurity,  Carter's  Eight  Weeks,  Karly 
Hird,  and  Magnum  Honum. 

A  well-drained  box  or  pan  is  better  lor  raising 
the  seedlings  tluin  a  flower-pot  ;  the  drainage  is 
covered  with  moss  or  decayed  manure,  so  that 
i*  shall  not  become  clogged,  for  the  seedlings  will 
have  to  remain  in  the  Howcr-pan  fur  sevral 
weeks,  and  a  water-clogged  soil  often  causes  whole- 
sale loss  through  "  «lamping  off."  The  soil  iised 
lor  filling  the  pan  should  be  light,  and  kept  porous 
by  the  addition  of  some  coarse  sand.  Well  water 
the  pan  with  boiling  water  to  sterilise  the  soil,  and 
a:*er  sowing,  sprinkle  a  little  soil  over  the  seed, 
and  again  water  with  tepid  water  through  a  fine 
"  rose  "  (m  the  can.  "  Damping  off  "  is  the  chief 
evil  the  amateur  has  to  guard  against,  and  a 
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constantly  wet  soil  must  be  avoided.  Instead  of 
sprinkling  the  seedlings  when  they  need  moisture, 
partially  immerse  the  pan  in  a  pail  of  tepid  water, 
not  allowing  the  latter  to  eonie  in  contact  with 
the  stems  of  the  plants.  In  spite  of  all  care,  if 
it  is  found  that  the  seedlings  do  begin  to  die  off, 
sprinkle  charcoal,  or  ashes  from  a  garden  bonfire, 
freely  among  them.  By  the  time  the  plants  have 
made  two  true  leaves  they  will  be  ready  to  be 
transplanted;  and  if  very  early  "■  heads "  are 
required  give  each  seedling  a  small  pot  to  itself 
and  repot  at  intervals  until  pots  6  inches  wide  are 
used. 

The  soil  most  suitable  for  Cauliflowers  is  turfy 
"^  to  which  one-fourth  decayed  manure  is 
d ;  potting  should  always  be  moderately 
xUiii.  A  close,  humid  atmosphere  should  be 
avoided.  If  the  Cauliflowers  are  grown  in  a  green- 
house containing  other  plants,  endeavour  to  give 
them  the  lightest  and  most  airy  position,  but  on 
no  account  allow  the  leaves  to  touch  the  glass. 
From  the  middle  of  March  until  the  second  week 
in  April  the  plants  will  be  better  on  a  bed  of 
ashes  in  the  cold  frame  than  in  the  warmer  atmo- 
sphere of  the  greenhouse  ;  admit  air  freely  when 
weather  conditions  are  favourable. 

In  April  the   plants  will  be  quite  ready  for 
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permanent  quarters,  and  may  be  either  planted 
out  in  the  frame  at  a  foot  apart.  ,(  out  of  doors 
on  a  sheltered  border  of  rich  soil  undoi  (..■  linary 
handlights  or  the  newer  Fi  ik  li  eloeht  s.  The 
latter  are  very  useful  for  earlic  ,;  '^'p.  t!ie  larger 
size    giving    ample    protection    to    three    plants. 


Chicory  roots  planted  in  box  of  soil  to  produce  an 
early  crop 

until  danger  from  frost  is  past.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  often  cut  well-grown  heads  by  the  end 
of  May  from  plants  put  direct  from  the  frame 
on  a  border  of  good  soil,  having  a  simny  slope 
and  protected  from  north  winds  by  a  wall ;  for 
the  first  fortnight  or  so  the  plants  are  protected 
by  short,  bushy  sticks,  and  a  little  hay  or  straw 
is   scattered   over  the   sticks   when   the   wind   is 
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cold.  It  should  be  remembered  that  Cauliflowers 
are  "  gross  feeders,"  and  greatly  appreciate  rich 
soil  and  applications  of  fertilisers.  Nitrate  of 
soda,  or  sulphate  of  ammonia,  at  the  rate  of  half 
an  ounce  to  a  gallon  of  water,  if  applied  just  as 
tlic   heads   are   forming,   assists   the   development 


After  a  few  weeks  in  warmth  and  darkness  the  roots 
produce  delicious  blanched  shoots 

iind  increases  the  size  of  the  head  in  an  astonish- 
ing manner.  The  same  result  follows  if  half  a 
teaspoonful  is  sjjrinkled  around  the  stem  of  each 
])lant  and  well  "  watered  in." 

Chicory.  Although  not  largely  grown,  Chicory 
forms  a  most  wholesome  and  acceptable  winter 
salad.  Roots  resulting  from  seed  sown  in  May 
or  June  should  he  lifted  in  winter,  the  tops  being 
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cut  off  just  above  the  crown ;  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  injure  the  centre.  The  roots  are 
jjlanted  rather  closely  together  in  <lee})  boxes, 
half  fille<l  with  light,  rich  soil  ;  they  may,  if 
necessary,  be  shortened  a  little.  When  planted, 
the  crowns  or  tips  should  be  just  above  the  sur- 
face   of   the    soil.     Give    a    gentle    watering    and 


A  Cucumber  plant  in  framr 
"stopped,"  and  will  product 


'  own  at  a. :  it  has  been 
mere  shoots  as  at  & 


cover  the  boxes  to  exel.ide  light.  When  the 
roots  are  established,  say  after  ten  days  or  s(», 
they  may  be  introihiced  into  slight  heat  a  tem- 
perature of  ."jO"  and  in  a  few  weeks  creamy- 
white  shoots,  as  delicious  as  the  heart  of  a  Cos 
Lettuce,  will  be  ready  for  use. 

Cucumber. — Early  Cucumbers  may  be  ob- 
tained either  by  cultivating  the  plants  in  a  heated 
greenhou,     or  in  a  frame  on  a  hotbed.     It  will 
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scarcely  pay  amateurs  to  sow  seeds  before  March. 
Early  in  that  month  seeds  should  be  sown  singly 
in  small  pots  of  soil,  kept  moist,  covered  with 
glass,  and  shaded  until  germination  takes  place. 
When  the  seedlings  are  nicely  rooted,  plant  each 
one  on  a  mound  of  soil  (half  loam  and  half  leaf- 
moiild)  on  the  hotbed.  Even  in  a  heated  green- 
house it  is  necessary  to  have  bottom  ^^,  pro- 
vided either  by  a  hotbed  or  pipes.  Wh^  :  the 
plants  are  6  or  8  inches  high  the  points  are  pinched 
out  and  side  shoots  will  form  ;  these  in  turn  are 
similarly  treated  until  the  available  space  is 
covered.  Meanwhile,  flowers  will  show  and  fruits 
will  form  ;  it  is  not  necessary  to  fertilise  the 
blooms.  Keep  the  temperature  at  60°  to  6.5°. 
Syringe  the  plants  freely  in  finf"  weather  ;  give 
a  little  air  on  warm  days,  but  close  the  venti- 
lators early  in  the  afternoon.  Cucumbers  appre- 
ciate warmth  and  moisture. 

Lettuce. — If  the  garden  is  a  sheltered  one, 
and  an  empty  frame  is  available  at  the  begin- 
ning of  October,  little  difficulty  will  be  experi- 
enced in  keeping  up  a  constant  supply  of  Lettuce 
all  winter.  The  frame  must  be  filled  with  the 
best  seedlings  raised  from  seeds  sown  in  August. 
Although  ordinary  gard.n  soil  will  answer,  it 
will  pay  the  grower  to  cover  the  surface  with  a 
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layer  of  old  potting  soil  containing  sand  and  leaf- 
mould.  The  Lettuces  should  be  planted  out  about 
4  inches  apart,  thus  allowing  alternate  plants  to 
be  pulled  for  use  when  they  attain  a  fair  size. 
At  the  time  of  filling  the  frame,  put  out  another 
lot  of  seedlings  at  the   foot  of  a  south  wall  or 


A  Mushroom  bed  against  the  wall  of  a  covered  sheds  bed  of 
manure  (a),  Mushroom  spawn  (£>),  soil  covering  (c) 

other  protected  spot.  Quite  large  plants  can  be 
successfully  transplanted  to  the  frame  later  on, 
if  lifted  with  plenty  of  soil  about  the  roots. 

Mushroom. — The  owner  of  a  garden  frame 
can  grow  Mushrooms  without  much  difficulty,  if 
he  is  able  to  obtain  suitable  manure,  and  makes 
up  a  "  bed  "  at  the  proper  season — about  the 
middle  of  August.    The  "  bed  "  of  manure  should 
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!)<•  from  12  to  15  inches  in  depth,  and  after  th" 
pieces  of  "  spawn "  luive  been  inserted  in  the 
manure  the  frame  nmst  be  kei)t  dark.  Manure 
for  the  nuishroom  bed  must  be  fr  ^li,  and  from  n 
stable  wliere  the  liorses  are  well  ted  ..nd  bedded 
on  straw.  As  the  manure  is  received,  it  should  be 
shaken  out  and  the  long  straw  separated  and 
placed  by  itself.  The  short  manure,  which  must 
be  protected  from  heavy  rain,  is  thrown  into  a 
conical  heap  to  heat,  and,  after  an  interval  of 
three  days,  is  well  shaken  out  and  turned,  and 
again  ])lace<l  in  a  heap.  Three  shakings  at  inter- 
vals of  three  days  arc  usually  suftieient,  ami  if 
the  manure  is  dry  it  should  be  slightly  moistened 
with  a  'ittle  water.  When  in  the  proper  condition 
for  Mushroom  beds,  the  manure  gives  ofC  no 
offensive  odour  and  should  smell  somewhat  like 
the  Mushroom  itself,  whilst  it  nuist,  of  course,  be 
hot.  In  making  up  a  bed,  each  layer  of  manure 
is  thoroughly  trodden  and  beaten,  so  that  the 
whole  when  finished  is  solid  and  firm.  Spuwn- 
hig  shoidd  not  commence  imtil  the  heat  of  the 
manure  bed  has  commenced  to  fall  and  docs 
not  exceed  8.'5°.  Each  "  cake  "  or  "  brick  "  of 
spawn  is  broken  into  eight  or  nine  pieces,  which 
must  be  planted  8  inches  or  so  apart  and  1  inch 
below  the  surface.     Three  days  after  the  spawn 
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was  inserted,  the        I  should  be  covered  2  inches 
thick  with  soil,  and  then  with  litter. 

Peas. -There  are  several  ways  open  to  the 
reader  who  desires  to  get  a  crop  of  Peas  early 
in  the  season.  Undoubtedly  the  best  plan  is  to 
grow  the  plants  in  pots  entirely  under  glass.    The 


Early  Peas  out  of  doors  can  be  obtained  by  aowiag  iccds  in 
turf  under  glass  and  planting;  the  seedlings,  undiitufbed. 
in  April 

modern  dwarf  varieties  give  good  returns  it  sown 
in  8-inoh  or  10-inch  flowerpots,  in  an  ordinary 
gr(<nh»)uso,  heated  sufficiently  to  keep  out  frosts. 
Jf  the  *^allcr  sorts  are  grown,  much  more  room 
and  a  greater  degree  of  warmth  are  needed  to 
ensure  profitable  crops.  In  fact,  these  tall  sorts 
are  rarely  cuitivwt^d  except  by  experts  who  make 
a  point   of  obtaining  early  Peas  for  exhibition. 
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Little  Marvel,  an 

excellent  early  variety 

time  to  make  a  start  is  during  early  January. 
Clean  pots  of  8  inches  or  10  inches  in  diameter  are 
selected,  and  drainage  is  provided  by  means  of 
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crocks  '  tieces  of  flow*  r-pot) ;  they  arc  then  nearly 
half  111  led  with  a  mixture  of  half  rou^h  turfy 
loam  and  half  leaf  soil  and  decayed  manure. 
(i<MMl  drainage  is  of  great  importanee  ;  such  prc- 
))aration  as  a<lvised  ensures  this,  and  at  the  same 
time  provides  the  roots  with  rich  ijlant  food. 
The  upper  part  of  the  pots  may  be  filled  with 
ordinary  garden  soil  with  which  sand  or  mortar 
rubbish  has  been  mixed. 

A  dozen  or  so  good  seeds  should  be  placed  on 
the  soil  at  an  equal  distance  apart,  and  be  covered 
with  about  1  inch  of  soil.  If  the  soil  is  moist 
no  water  lu-ed  be  f{ivcn  after  sowing  ;  the  pots 
should  be  placed  ii.  ^•le  warmest  corner  of  the 
greenhouse  niul  be  r,.vered  with  sheets  of  brown 
pa])er  until  germination  takes  place.  When  the 
seedlings  are  nicely  through  the  soil  the  p(  ts  are 
j)laced  along  the  front  of  the  greenhouse  or,  better 
still,  on  a  shelf  12  inches  or  so  beneath  the  roof. 
(Jivf  water  only  when  the  soil  is  moderately  dry, 
but  the  plants  ought  to  be  syringed  every  morn- 
ing when  the  weather  is  bright.  Avoi<l  over- 
crowding the  ])lants,  and  when  they  are  a  few 
inches  high  })ut  several  bu>ihy  sticks  in  each  pot 
to  provide  the  necessary  support. 

Admit  air  freely  to  the  greenhouse  as  the  days 
lengthen    and    growth    becomes    robust.     When 
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flower  buds  are  seen,  weak  soot  water  may  be 
given  alternately  with  clear  water,  or  one  of  the 
patent  fertilisers,  stirred  in  the  soil  an<l  well 
watered  in,  does  good.  But  the  too  free  use  of 
strong  manures  should  be  avoided.  These  may 
increase  the  size  of  the  pods,  but  do  not  necessarily 
ensure  their  being  well  filled  with  Peas. 

Before    greenhouses    were     built    so    cheaply 
gardeners  invariably  relied  upoJi  an  outdoor  sow- 
ing,   in    November,    of    an    early    round    seeded 
variety  to  supply  the  first  dish,  but  the  ipinlity 
of  the  round  Peas  is  very  poor  eoiui>ared  with  the 
marrowfat    varieties ;     nu»reover,    owiiijj    to    the 
uncertain  weather    eoiiditioiis   in  winter  the  sow- 
ing   in    autunui    was    n«)t    always    a    success.     A 
splendid   plan    for   adoption    by    those    Imving    a 
garden  frame  which  will  not  be  reipiircd  for  other 
crops  until  the  middle  «)f  March  is  to  utilise  the 
protection  it  offers  by  growing  Peas  in  i)ots.     A 
start  may  be  made  any  time  tluring  .January-  the 
earlier   the   better.     In  this   ease,    flower-pots   3| 
inches  wide  are  suitable,  six  or  eight  seeds  being 
sown    in    each    one.     The    jiots    shouhl    be    well 
drained  and  filled  with  loam  in  which  leaf-mould, 
decayed  manure  and  sand  are  mixed.     Cover  the 
Peas  with  about   1   inch   '■.   soil.     If  the  ])ols  of 
soil  arc  watered  as  soon  as  sowing  is  finished  very 
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little  inorp  ntoisturo  will  he  needed  for  several 
weeks.  Air  should  not  he  admitted  to  the  frame 
until  the  seedlings  are  well  through  the  soil  ;  sub- 
sequently the  plants  nuist  have  air  every  day  in 
suitable  weather.  A  covering  of  mats  should  be 
given  at  night  until  the  end  of  February.  Under 
these  conditions  growth  will  be  slow  but  very 
sturdy.  When  water  is  needed  it  must  be  given 
early  in  the  day  ;  use  tepid  water  always,  and 
wait  until  the  soil  is  moderately  dry  before 
moistening  it. 

About  the  middle  of  March  the  plants  may 
be  placed  out  of  tloors  on  a  sheltered  sunny  walk. 
By  the  end  of  the  month  they  will  be  6  or  8  inches 
high.  If  turned  out  of  the  pots  and  planted, 
with  the  roots  unbroken,  1  foot  apart  on  soil 
previously  well  dug  and  manured,  they  will  form 
an  excellent  row  of  Veas  by  the  end  of  May, 
and  well-filled  pods  will  be  ready  before  the 
middle  of  June.  Varieties  suitable  for  sowing  in 
either  of  the  ways  described  arc  Peter  Pan,  Match- 
less, Superb,  Laxtonian,  Little  Marvel,  Chelsea 
Gem,  and  Webb's  Favourite. 

Potato. — The  Potato  is  never  more  acceptable 
than  when  fresh  young  tubers  are  first  available 
in  spring.  Most  amateurs  appear  to  rt  gard  early 
Potatoes  as  a  luxury  impossible  of  cultivation  by 
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themselves,  but  the  iiiHtrrials  rcquirrcl  to  ensure 
an  early  crop  are  few,  and  if  tluy  are  available, 
little  difficulty  will  be  found  in  obtaining  new 
Potatoes  in  May.  The  sinij)lest  practice  is  to 
make  up  a  hotbed  of  fresh  nmnure  about  2  feet 
in  depth  when  trodden  fairly  firm.  an<l  upon  this 
to  place  12  inches  or  so  of  rather  lij^ht  soil.     A 


Seed  PoUtoet  placed  in  shallow  box  in  light  place  to  sprout 

frame  is  then  put  on  the  hotbed,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days  the  Potatoes  arc  planted.  This 
work  can  be  done  from  the  end  of  January  until 
the  end  of  February,  and  the  produce  may  be 
expected  to  be  ready  to  lift  in  ten  weeks  or  rather 
sooner.  Tubers  or  sets,  already  nicely  s])routcd, 
should  be  chosen,  and  the  sprouts  ought  to  be 
reduced  in  number  to  two  on  each  Potato.  They 
are  planted  from  4  to  5  inches  deep  and  10  inches 
apart,  in  rows  some  15  inches  from  each  other. 
One  important  point  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  the 
Potatoes   must   be   kept   quite   safe   from  frost ; 
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another  is  that  they  cannot  be  forced  rapidly  mto 
growth  with  satisfactory  results;  if  the  frame 
is  kept  too  warm  the  Potatoes  will  make  tall, 
spindly  growth,  but  the  crop  will  be  poor  and  the 
tubers  small.     The  amateur  should  endeavour  to 


A  useful  method  of  protecting  early  vegeUbtes 


maintain  a  temperature  of  50°,  and  this  is  not 
usually  difficult  in  a  frame  over  a  hotbed.  At 
night,  in  severe  weather,  the  thermometer  may 
register  as  low  as  15°  without  harm,  but  the 
temperature  must  be  prevented  ftDiu  falling 
below   that   point    by    covering   the   frame   with 
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Sprouting  Potatoes  planted  on  a  warm  border  U) 


mats.  Straw,  or  other  materials.  After  three  or 
four  weeks,  when  the  warmth  of  the  hotbed  is 
deelining  somewhat,  it  is  usual  to  place  further 
fresh  manure  round  the  sides  of  the  frame,  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  the  requisite  warmth. 

The  frame  may  be  kept  closed  until  the  Pota- 
toes show  through  the  soil  (which  will  be  in  three 
or  four  weeks),  excei)t  that  on  mild  sunny  days 
it  is  advisable  to  admit  a  little  fresh  air,  if  the 
thermometer  registers  more  than  55°.  From  the 
time  the  plants  are  a  few  inches  high  until  the 
Potatoes  are  ready  to  lift,  air  should  be  admitted 
to  the   frame   whenever   the   weather   conditions 
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are  such  as  to  allow  of  this  being  done.  Always 
keep  an  eye  on  the  thermometer  and  the  weather. 
If  it  is  a  sunny  day,  and  a  cold  wind  is  blowing, 
the  thermometer  will  register  more  than  55°, 
and  some  ventilation  is  necessary  ;  but  tilt  the 
"  light  "  (the  top  of  the  frame),  so  that  the  air 
enters  from  the  leeward  side.  Close  the  frame 
early  in  the  afternoon,  as  soon  as  the  temperature 
begins  to  fall.  The  choice  of  varieties  must  be 
made  with  care.  Some  of  the  best  for  cultivation 
in  the  frame  are  Ringleader,  First  Crop,  Mid- 
lothian Early  and  May  Queen. 

Those  who  do  not  wish  to  go  to  the  trouble 
of  growing  Potatoes  in  a  frame  or  have  not  tJic 
necessary  time  to  attend  to  them,  may  still  obtain 
new  Potatoes  during  the  first  half  of  June  if  they 
can  spare  a  warm,  sunny  border  for  their  cultiva- 
tion.    The  tubers  must  be  set  up  on  end  in  a 
shallow   box   in  January   and   placed   in  a   light, 
frost-proof  position  ;    there  they  will  sprout,  and 
in  March  will  be  ready  to  plant.     Xot  more  than 
one  or  two  sprouts  should  be  left  on  each  tuber. 
The  border  must  be  well  ])repared  by  digging  und 
adding    decayed    manure    at    a    depth    of   about 
12    inches.     A    little   of  this    material    may    with 
advantage  be  placed  in  the  furrows  an<l  c-overed 
with  a   little   soil   before   the   tubers  arc  j)ut   in. 
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Place  the  latter  about  10  inches  apart,  4  or  5 
inches  deep,  and  have  the  rows  20  inches  apart. 
Place  straw  over  the  plot  in  the  event  of  severe 
weather  setting  in.  If  a  rough  frame  is  put  over 
part  of  the  bed  the  Potatoes  thus  i)rotected  will 


Hotbed  for  growing  early  Radishes  and  Turnips 


turn  in  before  the  remainder,  thus  giving  the 
grower  a  succession  of  produce.  But  the  "  light  " 
must  be  taken  off  altogether  in  mild,  bright 
weather.  First  early  varieties  of  Potatoes,  such 
as  those  already  recommended,  must  be  chosen. 

Radish  and  Turnip.— Early  crops  of  these  arc 
conveniently  grown  together  on  a  bed  of  soil  over 
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a   hotbed   made   up   in   a   frame.     The   seeds   of 
Turnip    are    sown    thinly    in    February    in   rows 


Turnip  Jersey  Lily,  a  suitable  variety  for  sowing  early 

12  inches  apart,  and  the  Radishes  are  ,'own  be- 
tween the  rows.  The  latter  will  be  ready  to 
gather  in  a  month  or  so,  and  the  Turnips  shortly 
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afterwards.     Suitable  varieties  (if  Radish  for  this 
jmrpose  are  Wood's  Frame,  Forcing  White  Olive, 


Rhubarb  may  be  forced  by  placing  a  root  In  a  jar 
of  water  in  warmth 

and  French  Brcaklast,  while  of  Turnips  White 
(ieni,  Little  Marvel,  Wel)l)'s  Half  I.onjx  Forcing 
and  Long   White    Frame    may   be   chosen.     Both 
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Radishes  and  Turnips  mint  be  thinned  out  to  a 
reasonable  distance  apart,  the  former  to  i  or  2 
inches,  the  latter  to  6  fnches. 

Rhubarb. — Almost  everyone  appreciates  early 
Rhubarb,   and  those   who  possess  a  few  plants 
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Forcing  Rhubarb  roots  in  a  box  of  toil;  another  box  b 
placed*  inverted,  on  top  to  ensure  darkness 

can  obtain  it  without  difficulty,  by  means  of 
t)ne  of  several  methods  of  forcing.  The  simplest 
plan  is  to  hasten  the  growth  of  the  plants  without 
disturbing  them.  This  is  accomplished  by  placing 
a  barrel,  box,  or  large  pot  over  the  <'lump  of 
Rhubart),  and  surrounding  whichever  t>f  these  is 
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used  by  fresh  manure,  or  fresh  manure  and  leaves 
in  mixture.  By  this  means,  however,  the  Rhubarb 
"  sticks  "  are  not  obtained  until  spring.  If  the 
amateur  requires  Rhubarb  earlier  in  the  year  he 
should  lift  a  root  or  two  from  the  open  garden 
in  November  or  Deeember,  and  at  intervals  of 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  aeeording  to  the  quantity 
of  jiroduec  required.     If  possible,  he  should  plaee 


Forcing  Rhub»rb  Out  rl  doon.  The  root  or  clump  is 
covered  witli  a  be  of  loil  (b)t  a  lid  li  placed  oo 
top  (a),  and  manure  is  heaped  up  as  sboiwn 
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Fordng  Rhubub  In  a  bed  of  loti  beneath  tbe 
greenhouse  itage 

the  roots  or  clumps  in  an  open  slied  for  a  week 
or  two  before  an  attempt  is  made  to  foree  them 
into  growth  ;  it  is  found  that  growth  starts  more 
quickly  after  the  dormant  plants  have  been 
exposed  to  cold  in  this  way. 

Warmth  and  darkness  are  required  to  produce 
satisfactory  "  sticks."  If  the  amateur  possesses 
a  heated  greenhouse  he  can  force  Rhubarb  easily 
by  placing  a  few  roots  in  a  box  of  soil,  planting 
at  such  a  depth  that  the  crown  or  top  of  the 
clump  is  slightly  beneath  the  surface.    The  soil  is 
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well  moistened,  the  bo\  i  placed  beneath  the 
stage  of  the  greenhousr  f-  ■  -nats  are  hung  from 
the  top  of  the  stage  t<»  t'  '\>i,-  to  keep  the  plants 
dark. 
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The  blanched  thoots  of  Seakale 


Another  method  is  to  plant  one  or  more  roots 
in  a  l)<>\-  ol"  soil  and  to  place  a  wooden  frame- 
work over  tiiis,  as  shciwn  in  the  sketch  on  page 
59 ;    the    hox    is    placed    in    a   warm   greenhouse, 
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A  ilmple  way  of  fordng  Seakate  U  to  plant  the  rooti 
in  pots  placed  to  the  greenhouse,  and  to  cover 
them  with  inverted  poU  and  a  mat 
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and  the  framework  covered  with  mats.  Rhubarb 
can  be  forced  in  the  same  way  as  advised  for 
dealing  with  Asparagus— in  a  bed  of  soil  on  a 
hotbed,  covered  by  a  frame.  After  being  forced, 
Rhubarb  roots  should  be  planted  out  of  doors  in 
rich  soil ;  they  can  be  forced  again  in  two  years' 
time. 

Seakale. — The  forced  growths  of  Seakale  are 
among  the  most  delicious  of  early  vegetables,  and 
providing  the  roots  are  available,  it  is  not  at  all 
difficult  to  obtain  them.  The  two  essential  con- 
ditions to  provide  are  warmth  and  darkness,  and 
the  means  already  described  in  the  notes  dealing 
with  the  forcing  of  Asparagus  and  Rhubarb  may 
be  employed ;  in  fact,  any  warm  place  that  can 
be  darkened  will  do.  The  roots  are  taken  up  from 
the  garden  in  autunm,  all  side  roots  then  being 
cut  off  and  placed  in  the  soil  in  the  garden  ;  they 
will  be  used  for  planting  a  fresh  bed  in  spring. 
The  strong,  central  roots  alone  are  used  for  forcing. 
These  are  placed  in  pots  or  boxes  of  soil,  the  tops 
of  the  roots  slightly  below  the  surface.  If  they 
are  covered  so  as  to  exclude  light,  kept  moist, 
and  in  a  temperature  of  50°  or  55°,  fresh  growth 
will  soon  appear  ;  when  it  is  about  6  inches  in 
length,  which  may  be  expected  in  six  or  seven 
weeks,   it   is  ready   to  cut.     After    having    been 
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BUncUng  Seakale  out  of  doon  by  covering  the  root 
with  a  flower-pot 


Forciof  Seakale  out  of  doots  by  means  of  a  box 
or  flower-pot  and  manure 


^    ^    ^    ^    ^    ^    ^ 


Tomato 


forced    the    roots    are   valueless,   and   should    he 
thrown  away. 

Seakale  roots  may  he  forced  into  growth  where 
they  are  growing,  out  of  doors,  hy  placing  a  large 
pot  (special  Seakale  pots  are  ohtainable)  or  box 
over  each  root  and  covering  this   with  a   small 


^ 
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Spinach  ia  one  of  the  earliest  iprlng  vegetables  out  of  doors. 
Sow  In  February  (a) ;  thin  the  seedlings  early  (k) ;  and 
iinally  to  8  inclws  apart  (c) 

heap  of  fresh  manure,  or  manure  and  leaves  mixed. 
Still  another  way  of  obtaining  Seakale  is,  when 
the  first  sign  of  growth  above  ground  is  seen,  to 
heap  soil  over  the  plants  to  the  depth  of  6  or 
8  inches,  and  to  cut  the  shoots  as  soon  as  the  soil 
at  the  top  of  the  heap  begins  to  crack,  thus  showing 
that  the  Seakale  is  long  enough  for  use. 

Tomato. — An  ordinary  greenhouse,  containing 

E  6s 
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simple  w*y»  of  protecting  Pariley  and  other  vegetobles 
In  Kvere  weather 

a  mixed  collection  of  plants,  is  not  well  suited  to 
the  cultivation  of  an  early  crop  of  Tomatoes; 
but  if  a  minimum  temperature  at  night  of  50° 
can  be  maintained,  and  the  Tomatoes  are  regarded 
as  the  most  important  crop  in  the  greenhouse, 
seeds  may  be  sown  during  the  first  week  in 
January  with  every  hope  of  a  successful  issue. 
Ordinary  loamy  soil  is  suitable  if  a  mixture  of 
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sand  and  wood  ashes,  forming  one  quarter  of  the 
compost,  is  incorporated.  Sow  the  seeds  thinly 
in  a  box  of  this  soil  mixture,  and  keep  it  in  the 
warmest  i)art  of  the  {greenhouse,  and  cover  with 
ghiss  and  l>rc»wn  pai)er  until  germination  takes 
place.  When  the  seedlings  are  seen,  remove  the 
coverings  and  ])lace  the  box  on  inverted  pots  :   or. 


hf-y^    ^pr 


When  potting  Tomatoes  or  planting  them  In  boxes,  leave 
space  for  top  dressing  with  fresh  coil  later  on 

better  still,  on  a  shelf  12  inches  from  the  roof  glass, 
so  that  the  plants  get  plenty  of  light  and  air. 

When  the  seedlings  have  made  three  or  four 
leaves  transplant  them  to  another  box  of  soil 
with  as  little  disturbance  to  the  roots  as  possible  ; 
on  this  occasion  add  a  little  well-decayed  leaf 
soil  to  a  compost  similar  to  that  in  which  seeds 
were  sown.  The  question  of  watering  must  be 
given  more  than  ordinary  attention.  Give  water 
only  when  the  soil  is  fairly  dry  ;   a  saturated  com- 
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post  will  produce  weakly  and  unhealthy  plants. 
Slightly  warm  water  ought  always  to  he  used,  and 
it  is  an  advantage  to  apply  it  early  in  the  ni(»rning, 
in  order  that  the  foliage  may  be  dry  before  evening. 


Greenhouse  croppej  with  early  Tomatoes 


Errors  in  watering  the  seedlings  are  more  often 
responsible  for  frequent  losses  than  a  low  tempera- 
ture ;  when  the  temperature  out  of  doors  falls 
considerably  the  plants  will  take  no  harm  if  the 
soil  remains  rather  dry  for  several  days. 
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When  the  plants  are  5  inches  high  they  should 
be  repotted  singly  in  flower-pots  6  inches  wide, 
using  rough  turf  soil  to  which  a  fourth  part  of 
well-decayed  manure  has  been  added.  Drain  the 
pots  welK  and  make  the  soil  thoroughly  firm  with 
the  help  of  a  blunt-ended  wooden  rammer,  or 
"  potting  stick."    When  nicely  rooted  in  6-inch 
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Tomato  pUnt  bearing  side  ihooti  (a),  which 
^/jOuU  be  removed  (6) 


0    ^    ^    ^    ^    ^       Tomato 


Shows  Tonuto  pbnt  "  stopped  "  above  fourth  bunch  of 
fruit  U),  and  partial  removal  of  foliage  to  assist 
the  ripening  of  the  fruit  {b) 


pots  Tomatoes  will  need  watering  frequently,  but 
still  guard  against  giving  water  while  the  soil  is 
rnoist,  or  the  leaves  will  soon  turn  yellow.  When 
small  side  shoots  appear  in  the  axils  of  each  leaf 
remove  them  at  once ;  it  is  important  to  restrict 
growth  to  a  single  stem  if  early  fruits  are  wanted. 
Before  further  repotting  becomes  necessary 
the  Tomatoes  will  have  produced  a  bunch  of 
flowers,  and  each  plant  should  be  supported  by 
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a  thin  stick.  Do  not  tie  the  stems  tightly,  but 
allow  room  for  the  development  of  the  stem, 
which,  from  this  stage  onward,  will  be  very  rapid. 
Keep  each  plant  quite  apart  from  its  neighbour, 
or  growth  will  be  tall  and  weakly  ;  if  crowded 
together,  even  the  sturdiest  plants  soon  lose  vigour. 


FertlUiiDg  the  llowen  of  Tomato  with  rabbit's  UU  (a),  wtth 
pollen  pUced  on  thumb  nafl  {b),  or  to  a  laucer  (c) 

""As  soon  as  roots  in  fair  numbers  are  seen 
through  the  soil  the  Tomatoes  must  be  repotted 
finally  in  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  bear  fruit. 
Those  9  or  10  inches  in  diameter  are  most  suit- 
able. They  must  be  eflectually  drained,  and 
when  potting  is  finished  the  surface  of  the  soil 
ought  to  be  about  2  inches  below  the  rim  of  the 
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pot,  to  allow  for  topdressing  with  ri'h  compo-st 
later  on.    No  material  gives  such  good  results  as 
turfy  loam  to  which  a  little  bonemeal  or  super- 
phosphate of  lime  is  added  ;  two  or  three  handfuls 
to  each  bushel  of  soil  are  sufficient.  When  carrying 
out  this  final  potting,  use  a  blunt  stick  or  wooden 
rammer  to  press  the  soil  firmly  about  the  roots ; 
if  the  soil  is  fairly  moist,  no  water  need  be  given 
for  two  days,  but  the  plants  should  be  syringed. 
After  the  first  bunch  of  flowers  opens  keep  the 
atmosphere   of  the  greenhouse   dry,   and  give   a 
little  ventilation  during  the  middle  of  the  day. 
Aim  at   maintaining  a  minimum  temperature  of 
50°.     A  good  set  of  fruit  is  assured  if  a  rabbit's 
tail   or    soft    brush    is    lightly    drawn   across   the 
flower  bunches  about  mid-day,  or  when  the  sun 
shines  brightly  ;   gently  shaking  the  plants  usually 
gives   equally  good  results,   the   object   being  to 
disperse  the  pollen. 

Give  manure  water  or  a  sprinkling  of  super- 
phosphate once  every  ten  days,  as  soon  as  the 
second  bunch  of  flowers  has  "  set "  its  fruit ; 
if  manures  are  given  before  this  stage  growth 
IS  apt  to  be  too  vigorous.  If  the  greenhouse  is 
a  low  one,  and  other  plants  are  grown  there,  it 
is  an  advantage  to  pinch  out  the  point  of  each 
plant  after  the  fourth  bunch  of  flowers  shows; 
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this  hastens  the  development  of  the  fruit,  and 
prevents  the  energy  of  the  plants  being  wasted 
on  the  production  of  worthless  growth.  Failures 
to  obtain  a  good  crop  of  early  fruit  may  often 
be  traoed  to  lack  of  ventilation,  while  that  con- 
dition, together  with  a  humid  atmosphere,  favours 
the  development  of  disease.     Therefore,  even  at 


"  Feeding  "  VegeUfcle  Marrow  by  meant  of  wool 
aod  sweetened  water,  to  tncrea*  Iti  hUc 

the  risk  of  causirg  a  slight  fall  in  temperature, 
give  a  little  air  at  the  top  of  the  greenhouse  for 
a  short  time  each  day. 

Beat-all,  Recruit,  Kondine  Red,  Ideal,  Aviator, 
Evesham  Wonder  and  Satisfaction  are  good 
varieties  to  grow  for  an  early  crop. 

Vegetable  Marrow.— This  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  easily  grown  vegetables,  and  to  obtain 
a  supply  from  August  onwards  calls  for  no  special 
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A  typical  IruH  of  "Long  Green"  Vegetable  Marrow 
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skill.  It  usually  happens,  however,  that  during 
the  late  summer  months  other  and  choicer 
vegetables  are  fairly  plentiful.  But  Early  Marrows 
arc  always  appreciated,  and  an  endeavour  should 
be  made  to  obtain  them  in  May  and  June.  If 
the  reader  has  the  advantage  of  a  heated  green- 


Fiuit  of  one  of  tfie  small  varietiei  of  Vegetable  Mat  row 

house,  the  night  temperature  of  which  rarely  falls 
below  50°,  he  may  safely  sow  seed  during  the 
first  week  in  March,  and  expect  good  fruits  from 
May   onwards. 

The  seeds  should  be  sown  singly  in  small 
pots,  the  plants  being  rcp«)tted  as  required  until 
they   arc  large  enough  to  bear  fruit ;    generally 
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speaking,  a  pot  10  Inches  wide  is  likely  to  give 
the   best   returns.     Provide   anipl««   drninaKe   and 
good  turfy  e«)nipost,  and  train  the  young  slux.ts 
lip  the  front  ..f  tlie  gre«nhous(    ami  on  u  trellis 
heneath  the  r.iof.     Those  having  insuffieient  hmmu 
to    grow    Vegetable    Marrows    luuler    glass    nuiy 
usually  seeure  good  fruits  from  out  of  door  plants 
during   the   seeond  week  in  June  by  sowing  the 
seed  early  in  April  ;    the  j)lants  are  kept  in  the 
greenhouse   until   they   are  a   ftx.t   high   and   full 
of  flower  buds.     If  sueh  as  these  are  planted  out 
in  a  warm  corner  and  pr(.teete<l  from   frost   at 
night    and    eold   winds    by   day   they  will    s(.on 
yield  a  crop.     For  purposes  of  jm.teetion  nothing 
is    better   than    hurdles    covered    with    straw    or 
several  thicknesses  of  old  fish  netting  upon  which 
a  light  layer  of  straw  is  placed.     The  seed  should 
be    sown    in    fairly    nicust   and    somewhat    heavy, 
turfy    soil  ;     then    no    further    watering    will    be 
needed  imtil  germination  takes  place.     The  seed 
should  not   be  laid  flat  on  the  soil,   but  pushed 
in  edgeways  ;    cover  with  about  an  inch  of  soil, 
and  place  the  puts  in  a  fairly  deep  box  and  cover 
with  a  sheet  of  glass.     Very  little  water  will  be 
needed  until  the  plants  have  made  twcj  true  leaves 
each,  and  none  but  tepid  w  tter  should  be  used. 
Plenty  of  good  turfy   loam  will  be  necessary, 
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■whether  the  plants  are  to  be  fruited  in  pots  or 
planted  outside,  the  addition  of  one-third  well 
decayed  maniu-e  being  an  advantage.  Ample 
drainage  should  be  given,  and  at  no  stage  of 
growth  must  really  cold  water  be  applied,  either 
at  the  roots  or  syringed  on  the  leaves.  Do  not 
allow  the  plants  to  remain  long  in  a  pot-bound 
condition,  or  growth  receives  a  check  and  the 
leaves  turn  yellow.  Repot  them  as  soon  as  the.^ 
roots  show  through,  until  the  final  potting  is 
given.  Hand  fertilisation  of  the  female  flowers  is 
advisable  when  growing  early  Marrows ;  a  small 
camel-hair  brush  or  rabbit's  tail  answers  well  for 
this  purpose,  and  by  means  of  one  of  these  pollen 
should  be  transferred  from  the  male  or  false 
blooms  to  the  female  blooms. 

When  bearing  fruit  the  plants  appreciate 
liberal  feeding  with  weak  manure  water,  or  a 
surface  sprinkling  of  one  of  the  patent  artificial 
manures,  but  do  not  apply  fertilisers  until  the 
first  fruits  commence  to  swell.  Cut  all  fruits  as 
soon  as  they  attain  a  fair  size,  for  a  few  dozen 
small  fruits  are  far  more  desirable  than  a  limited 
number  of  larger  ones. 

Good  varieties  are  Custard,  Perfection,  The 
Sutton,  and  Pen-y  byd. 
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Afiparavus,  12;  blanching.  15 

Beam,    Broad,    16;    French,    18; 

French  out  of  doore,  21 
Beetroot,  early,  22 
Broad  Beans,  16 
BruHels  Hprout*.  early,  23 

Gabbace,  Bood  early  §orti,  25,  27; 
early  snmmer,  26;  sprinv,  24 

Carrot    27 

Cauliflower,  32:  and  Broccoli, 
difference  between,  32;  (ood 
early  Tarieties,  33,  34 

Chicory,  36 

Cucumber,  37 

Frame,  a  home-made,  14;  tem- 
perature of.  15;  the  makinc 
of  a,  10 

French  Beans,  18 

Oreenhouse  cropped  with  early 
aV>matoe«,  69;  suitable  for 
early  veKetablea,  8 

Hotbed,  making  the,  11 

Lettuce.  38 


Mushroom,  39;  bed,  making  a,  41; 
crowinK  in  a  box,  40 

Parsley,  protecting,  66 

Peas,  42;  in  pote,  early.  44;  sow- 
ing in  turf,  42 

Potatoes,  46;  early,  in  pots  and 
frame,  49;  early,  out  of 
doors,  S3;  sprouting  "seed," 
47 

Protecting  early  vegetables,  48; 
seedling,  31 

Radish,  54 

Bhubarb,  57;  various  ways  of 
forcing,  57,  58,  59 

Seakale,  C3:     blanched  shoots  of, 

60 
8ee<1  box,  30;  sowing,  29 
SiLiJ'-ngs,  raising.  13 
Spinach,  65 
Spring  Cabbage,  24 

Tomatoes,     65;      fertilising,     72; 

potting,  68:   "stopping."  71 
Turf  frame  over  hotbed,  10 
Turnip.  54 

Vegetalile  Marrow.  74;  feeding.  74 
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